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CHINA. No. VII. 
THe PEASANTRY OF CHINA, 


AmonG the Chinese, the pursuit of agriculture is 
esteemed a very honourable occupation : it is, indeed, 
second only to the pursuit of learning, the cultivators 
of the soil ranking next to the cultivators of the 
mind, in the scale of national importance. The bulk 
of the population of the country is engaged in this 
honourable pursuit. China is essentially an agricul- 
tural country ; and the extent of its resources in this 
respect, must have contributed to foster that con- 
tempt for foreign commerce which its rulers always 
profess to entertain, and which to a certain extent, 
is the natural consequence of the low estimation in 
which the native exchangers of commodities, com- 
monly called merchants, are universally held there. 
Thus it may be truly said that the peasantry consti- 
tute the people: it is the peasantry whom the su- 
preme authority studiously seeks to conciliate, and by 
whom it is overawed. 

It must be admitted that the Chinese are diligent 
and laborious agriculturists; whether they are en- 
titled to the praise of being skilful ones is a very 
different question. It is the opinion of Mr. Barrow 
that the high opinion long entertained in Europe, 
of their skill in this respect, is a very erroneous 
one. He says that they certainly are industrious in 
an eminent degree, but that their labour does not 
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CHINESE PEASANTS. 


always appear to be bestowed with judgment. The 
instruments, indeed, of which they make use, are 
incapable of performing the operations of husbandry 
to the greatest advantage. In the deepest and best 
soils, their plough seldom cuts to the depth of four 
inches, so that they sow from year to year on the 
same soil, without being able to turn up new earth, 
and to bury the worn-out mould to refresh itself. 
Supposing them, however, to be supplied with ploughs of 
the best construction, we can scarcely conceive that their 
mules, and asses, and old women, would be equal to the 
task of drawing them. 

Upon the whole, (adds Mr. Barrow,) if I might venture 
to offer an opinion with respect to the merits of the Chinese 
as agriculturists, I should not hesitate to say, that let ag 
much ground be given to one of their peasants as he and 
his family can work with the spade, and he will turn that 
piece of ground to more advantage, and produce from it 
more sustenance for the use of man, than any European 
whatsoever would be able to do; but let fifty or one hundred 
acres of the best land in China, be given to a farmer ata 
mean rent, so far from making out of it the value of three 
rents, on which our farmers usually calculate, he would 
scarcely be able to support his family after paying the 
expense of labour, that would be required to work the 
farm.” 

The mode in which agriculture is conducted by the 
Chinese, differs very much from that which we prac- 
tise; and to a certain extent they may be said to 
have not yet got beyond that primitive state of 
things in which every man tills the ground for what 
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produce he vants. The whole empire is divided into 
plots of one or two acres, separated by ditches, which 
serve as drains, or by narrow ridges, which are used 
as footpaths. These are, in most cases, cultivated by 
the owners themselves, who raise simply what they 
have need of for their own use, without dreaming of 
raising anything for the use of other persons, and 
their own profit. Even when these little plots are 
let on lease, the lessees act on the same principle; all 
are labourers and none farmers, each man performing 
the necessary operations on his own soil, with his 
own hands, and those of his family, to raise articles 
for his own and their use. Of course, this system is 
not universal: the inhabitanis of towns must be 
provided with food by the inhabitants of the country ; 
but the former are so small a body compared with 
the latter, that the extent to which the exception 
should be allowed is not very large. Mr. Barrow 
traces a resemblance between the state of things 
which, in this respect, prevails in China, to that 
which, in the olden time, prevailed among ourselves. 

As in ancient times (he says), in our own country, when 
every cottager brewed his own beer; kept his own cow for 
milk and butter; bred his own sheep, the wool of which, 
being spun into yarn by his own family, was manufactured 
into cloth by the parish-weaver; and when every peasant 
raised the materials for his own web of hempen cloth ; so it 
still appears to be the case in China. Here, there are no 
great farmers, or monopolists of grain; nor can any indi- 
vidual, nor body of men, by any possibility, either glut the 
market, or withhold the produce of the ground, as may 
best suit their purpose, Each peasant is vappeens by his 
industry to have the means of subsistence within himself; 
though it often happens that these means, from adverse 
circumstances, fail ad pendusing the desired effect, 

It is to the prevalence of this system that we 
must ascribe, in a great measure, the frequent 
famines, which are a source of so much affliction to 
China. If by any accident a failure of the crops 
should be general in a province, it has no relief to 
expect from the neighbouring provinces, nor any 
supplies from foreign countries, ‘ In China, there 
are no great farmers who store their grain to throw 
into the market in seasons of scarcity.” In such 
seasons, the only resource is that of the government 
opening its magazines, and restoring to the people 
that portion of their crop which it had demanded 
from them as the price of its protection. And this 
being originally only a tenth part, out of which the 
monthly subsistence of every officer and soldier had 
already been deducted, the remainder is seldom 
adequate to the wants of the people. Insurrection 
and rebellion ensue, and those who may escape the 
devouring scourge of famine, in all probability, fall 
by the sword. In such seasons, a whole province is 
sometimes depopulated; “ wretched parents are re- 


duced by imperious want to sell or destroy their [ 


offspring, and children to put an end by violence to 
the sufferings of their aged and infirm parents.” 
Nine-tenths of the peasantry of China may be 
considered as cottagers ; and having few cattle, it can 
searcely be expected that the whole country should 
be in the best possible state of cultivation. As horti- 
culturists, they may perhaps be allowed a considerable 
share of merit; but on the great scale of agriculture, 
they are certainly not to be mentioned with many 
European nations. They have no knowledge of the 
modes of improvement practised in the various 
breeds of cattle; no instrument for breaking up, and 
preparing waste lands; no system for draining and 
reclaiming swamps and morasses; though that part 
of the country over which the grand communication 
is effected between the two extremities of the empire 
abounds with land of this nature, where population 
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is excessive, and where the multitudes of shipping 
that pass and repass, create a never-failing demand 
for grain, and other vegetable products, For want of 
this knowledge, a very considerable portion of the 
richest land, perhaps, in the whole empire, is suffered 
to remain a barren and unproductive waste. Judging 
from what he saw on the route of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, and from the accounts which have been 
given concerning the other parts of China, Mr. Bar- 
row is inclined to think that nearly one-fourth part 
of the whole country consists of lakes, and low, sour, 
swampy grounds, which are totally uncultivated ; 
and this fact, as he justly observes, will serve to ex- 
plain in a more satisfactory way the frequent famines 
that occur, than does the supposition of the Jesuits, 
that they are owing to the circumstance of the 
nations bordering upon China to the west, being sa- 
vage, and growing no corn, The waste lands belong 
to the emperor, in whom the whole territorial right is 
vested; but any person, on giving notice to the proper 
magistrate, may obtain a property therein, so long as 
he continues to pay such portion of the estimated 
produce as is required to be collected into the public 
magazines, 

It was matter of general observation during Lord 
Macartney's embassy, that the peasantry in the pro- 
vince in which the capital stands, were more miserable, 
their houses more mean and wretched, and their 
lands in a worse state of cultivation, than in any part 
of the country through which the route lay, with the 
single exception of the dreary and desolate neighbour- 
hood of the Po-yang lake; and this remark agrees 
with the accounts given by the Dutch embassy ot 
that part of Pe-che-li, through which they passed. 
Four mud walls, covered over with a thatch of reeds, 
or the straw of millet, or the stems of holcus, com- 
pose the dwellings of the peasantry, which are most 
commonly surrounded with clay walls, or with a 
fence made of the strong stems of the Holcus sorghum. 
A partition of matting divides the hovel into two 
apartments, each of which has a small opening in the 
wall to admit air and light; but one door generally 
serves as an entrance, which is often clothed with 
only a strong mat. A blue cotton jacket, and a pair 
of trowsers, a straw hat, and shoes of the same 
material, constitute the dress of the majority of the 
people, Their bedding is composed of a matting or 
reeds or bamboo, a cylindrical pillow of wood covered 
with leather, a kind of rug, or felt blanket, made of 
the hairy wool of the broad-tailed sheep, not spun 
and woven, but beat together, as in the process for 
making hats, and sometimes a mattress stuffed with 
wool, hair, or straw. The chief articles of furniture 
are a few basins of earthenware of the coarsest kind, 
a large iron pot, a frying-pan, and a portable stove. 
Chairs and tables are not required, for both men and 
women sit on their heels; and in this posture they 
surround the great iron pot, each with a basin in his 
hands, when they take their meals. 

The meagre appearance of these poor people was 
sufficiently accounted for by the nature of their food, 
which consists chiefly of boiled rice, millet, or other 
grain, with the addition of onions or garlic, mixed 
sometimes with a few other vegetables, that by way 
of relish are fried in rancid oil. The oil which they 
use is extracted from a variety of plants, and among 
others, from that which yields the kind used medici- 
nally by us under the.denomination of Castor oil. 


As well as I could understand, (says Mr. Barrow,) the 
seeds were first bruised, and then boiled in water, and the 
oil that floated on the surface was skimmed off. Our 
Florence oil they affected not to admire, having, as they 
said, no taste. The Chinese like the inhabitants of the 
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south of Europe, seem to attach a higher value to oils, in 
proportion as age has given to them a higher degree of 
rancidity. 


Fish in the province of Pe-che-li is a great rarity, 
but few being caught in the rivers which water it. 
Salt and dried fish are, however, brought from the 
southward, as articles of commerce; but the poor 
peasantry cannot afford to purchase them for general 
use, and only are able to obtain them sometimes by 
bartering millet or vegetables in exchange. Almost 
the only kind of meat within their reach is pork, of 
which they contrive to procure a morsel to relish 
their rice. They have little milk, no butter, no cheese, 
no bread,—articles of nourishment to which, with 
potatoes, the peasantry of Europe owe their chief 
support. Boiled rice is the substitute for bread in 
China, where it is considered as an article of the first 
necessary, in fact, the staff of life. Hence the mono- 
syllable fan, which signifies boiled rice, enters into 
every compound that implies eating: thus ‘che-fan, 
the name of a meal in general, is to eat rice; break- 
fast is called the tsao-fan, or morning rice, and supper 
the ouan-fan, or evening rice. Their principal, as 
well as their best beverage, is bad tea, boiled over 
and over again as long as any bitter remains in the 
leaves, and drunk without the addition of milk or 
sugar, or any other ingredient, except, in cold weather, 
a little ginger. 

It is difficult to discover the true reason of such 
real poverty among the peasantry in the vicinity of 
the capital, our acquaintance with them being so slight. 
Mr. Barrow suggests that it may be owing, in a great 
degree, to the proximity of the court, which in all 
countries, has the effect of drawing together a crowd 
of people, to consume the products of the soil without 
contributing any portion of labour towards their pro- 
duction. The encouragement thus given to idleness 
and dissipation is but too apt to entice the young 
peasantry in the neighbourhood from their homes, 
and thus to rob the country of its best hands. Be- 
sides, the soil near the capital is barren and sandy, 
producing few supplies beyond the wants of the 
several tenants; and all other necessaries of life not 
raised by them must be purchased extravagantly 
dear. The climate of the northern provinces is also 
unfavourable to the poor peasantry, exposing them 
to great hardships, which their trifling resources afford 
them but scanty means of alleviating. The summers 
are so warm that they go nearly naked in that season 
of the year; and the winters dre so severe, that what 
with their poor and scanty fare, their want of fuel, 
clothing, and even shelter, thousands are said to 
perish from cold and hunger, It is said that “in 
such a condition, the ties of nature sometimes yield 
to self-preservation, and children are sold, to save 
both the parent and the offspring from perishing by 
want, and infants become a prey to hopeless injury.” 

Our engraving in page 233, represents a Chinese 
peasant, with his wife and family. The mother is in 
the dress of the northern provinces ; the peak on her 
forehead is of velvet, and it is adorned with a bead 
of agate or glass. Thehair is combed back, and 
rendered so smooth with the aid of oil, that it re- 
sembles more a covering of japanned ware than hair : 
on the back of her head is a loop of leather, the 
whole being kept together by bodkins of ivory, or 
tortoise-shell. The general material of the dresses of 
people in this class of life is nankeen, dyed of various 
colours, black and blue being those most commonly 
in use. The mother, it will be seen, carries one of 
the children suspended in a bag at her back, or rather 
from her shoulder, according to a fashion not alto- 
gether unknown to nations in the West. Sometimes 
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two children are seen fastened at the shoulders in the 
same manner. The father has suspended from his 
girdle, a tobacco-purse, a knife-case, and the flint 
and steel which he uses to light his pipe. The habit 
of smoking is universally prevalent in China, among 
persons of every rank and age, and of either sex: in 
the present instance, the mother is enjoying this re- 
creation, and it is said to be not unusual to see girls 
of only twelve years of age doing the same thing. 
The elder girl in our view has her hair twisted into a 
hard knob at the crown, and ornamented with arti 

ficial flowers: she is prepared for dinner, having her 
bowl of rice by her, and her chopstick in her hand. 
The feet, both of this young lady and of her younger 
sister, are cropped, or “ truncated,” in perfect ac- 
cordance with that ridiculous custom of which the 
Chinese ladies are so enthusiastically enamoured. It 
is said, that even the peasantry in the northern pro- 
vinces pique themselves on the smallness of their feet, 
and take great care to adorn them with embroideted 
silk shoes and bands, while the rest of their habili- 
ments display the most abject poverty. 

It is very pleasing to find that, according to the 
account of Mr, Abel, the peasantry of China are a 
comparatively artless race, very different from their 
brethren of the towns, The little which this gentle- 
man saw of them in his botanical excursions, (and 
no European has seen much of them,) is exceedingly 
favourable to their character, and would lead us to 
form a favourable opinion of the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the country. 

They afforded (he tells us) a pleasing contrast in their 
simple manners, and civil treatment of strangers, to the 
cunning designs of the salesmen of Jung-Chow, and the 
brutal importunity of the courtiers of Yuen-ming-yuen. 
When they have accompanied me along the banks of the 
river, far in advance of my boat, and have beheld me over- 
come by fatigue and heat, they have always appeared 
anxious to relieve my distress. One jas hastened to the 
nearest house for a seat, another has brought me water, 
and a third has held an umbrella over my head, to defend 
me from the sun, whilst their companions have at some 
distance formed a circle round me. We were to these 
people as the inhabitants of another world. Our features, 
dress, and habits, were so opposed to theirs, as to induce 
them to infer that our country, in all its natural characters, 
must equally differ from our own. “Have you a moon, 
and sun, and rivers, in your country?” are their occasional 
questions. Comprehending no other rational objects for 
the collecting of plants than their useful qualities, and 
seeing me gather all indiscriminately, they at once sup- 
posed that I sought them merely as objects of curiosity, 
and laughed heartily at my eagerness to obtain them. 
They pitied my ignorance, and endeavoured to teach me 
their relative worth, and were anxious for me to learn 
the important truth, that from one seed many might be 
obtained. A young man having shaken some - seeds 
from the capsules of the Sesamum and the Sida, described 
to me, with much minuteness, that if I took them to my 
own country, and put them into the ground, they would 
produce many plants, and I might thus in time obtain the 
blessing of good rope and oil. 





SONNET COMPOSED BY MRS. HEMANS ON SUNDAY, 
A SHORT TIME BEFORE HER DEATH. 


Flow many blessed groups this hour are bending, 
Through England's primrose meadow-paths their way 
Towards spire and tower, ‘midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day, 
The halls from old heroic ages gray 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose rich orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. 1 may not tread 
With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God! 1 bless 
Thy merey, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest ie omar . 
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NOTES ON FOREST TREES. No. XVU. 


Tae Orrentat Prange, (Platanus orientalis.) 


Tue Oriental Plane is indigenous in most of the 
countries of the Levant; from thence it was trans- 
ported in the first instance to Sicily, and afterwards 
to Italy and other parts of the south of Europe. It 
was subsequently introduced into Great Britain, 
where it thrives well, and attains-a considerable size, 
even as far north as Scotland, but nothing equal to 
that which it reaches im its native country: a cele- 
brated traveller, Lady Craven, (afterwards Margravine 
of Anspach,) says that some of these trees which she 
saw in the Turkish dominions, were of so gigantic a 
size, that the largest specimens we have in England, if 
placed near them, would appear “ like broom-sticks.”’ 

This Plane was a great favourite among the ancients ; 
they prized it particularly for the close shadow which 
its spreading foliage afforded, and celebrated many 
of their festivities beneath its branches. Being 
looked on in so favourable a light, we need not be 
astonished that many virtues were attributed to it, 
particularly in medicine; the seed-pods, the leaves, 
and the bark, were looked on as remedies against the 
bite of venomous serpents and scorpions, and they 
were used to stop bleeding, to cure burns, and for 
many other purposes. The Persians of the present 
day, also, attribute many good properties to the 
Oriental Plane; they believe it prevents the plague 
and all epidemic diseases, and they assert that Ispa- 
han has been free from all maladies of this kind ever 
since the Plane-tree has been planted in the gardens 
und streets of that capital. 

The Oriental Plane may be propagated by means 
vf seeds, which should be placed in the ground at 
the very beginning of the Spring; but as it can also 
be raised with facility from cuttings, this latter plan 
is generally resorted to, the more particularly as the 
seeds are very tender, and sensible tocold. It is said 
to have been introduced into England about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, by Sir Nicholas 
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| its growth is rapid and luxuriant. 
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Bacon, father of the famous Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam ; it was first planted by him m his gardens 
at Verulam. This tree appears to grow best in deep, 
rich, and moist soil, in the neighbourhood of waters, 
on the borders of rivers and canals; in these situations 
Its branches are 
very tractable, and when planted in avenues, they 
may be spread in a fan-like shape, like an espalier 
tree. 

The wood of the Oriental Plane is much like that 
of the beech, but it is less hard, and has a finer and 
closer grain, and is more capable of receiving a good 
polish; it is, however, very apt to warp and split, is 
not durable, and is frequently attacked by the worm. 
Sinking the wood in water for several years, is said to 
improve its quality. According to Belon, the Greeks 
of Mount Athos were in the habit of making boats 
of a single piece, out of the trunks of the largest 
trees. 

The stories told by the ancients of several celebrated 
Planes, show the great esteem in which they were held. 
Xerxes, according to Herodotus, having met with a 
Plane-tree of extraordinary dimensions, in Lydia, 
stopped a whole day for the sole purpose of enjoying 
its shade; he caused his camp to be pitched about 
it, and suspended golden chains and other trinkets 
on its branches; and when he quitted it, he left a guard 
uf soldiers to protect his favourite tree. 

Pliny mentions a famous Plane-tree in Lycia, the 
trunk of which was hollowed out, and formed a kind 
of grotto, eighty-one feet in circumference; its crest 
was like a small forest, and its branches like so many 
trees. To render its cavity as much like a grotto as 
possible, it was lined inside and out with stone, and 
covered with moss. He says that Licinius Mucianus, 
governor of the province, partook of refreshment in 
this grotto, along with eighteen other persons. 
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LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS OF THE ORIENTAL PLANE. 


The leaves of this Plane are less deeply indented 
than those of the American, or Occidental Plane; and 
it forms a beautiful object in landscape-sceuery, from 
its spreading branches and its pendulous seed-vessels, 
which, hanging by their delicate stalks, add much to 
its beauty. 





InreGriry is the foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind. Other qualities may add to its splen- 
dour; but if this essential requisite be wanting, all their 
lustre fades. ——? 
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FIRST VISIT TO THE OLD CASTLE AT 
BADEN. 


We determined to devote the following morning to 
the two Castles, both so pregnant with historic in- 
terest, and one so wildly magnificent in its position. 

The road is well cut, and made as easy as the 
nature of the ground will permit, but it was a full 
hour before we reached the point where the wide- 
spreading ruin stands. The rock on which it is plaeed, 
is many hundred feet above the level of the Rhine, 
and being almost a sugar-loaf, the panorama is per- 
fect. We were shown amid the ruins a low-browed 
archway, sloping downwards, blocked up by huge 
masses of stone; this, our guide told us, communi- 
cated with the subterranean chambers of the castle 
below. There are some prodigiously grand masses of 
granite, starting out from the woods near the castle, 
which look almost like a continuation of its walls. 

The remainder of our time was to be devoted to 
the residence, and the chambers of the Secret Tribunal 
beneath it. On reaching the gates of the chateau, 
our curiosity was drawn to the examination of the 
armorial bearings engraved on a stone above the gate. 
There was no part of this noble shield with which we 
were not familiar, from having constantly seen some 
of the bearings with which it is charged at every 
point of our progress through the country, either on 
princely tombs, or sculptured gateways, and we now 
clearly traced their connexion with some remnants of 
heraldic carving still visible in the castle above. 

A lively black-eyed Alsacienne girl acted as our 
guide through the castle. She was by far the most 
intelligent person of her profession that I ever met, 
and we had much amusing conversation with her. 
In the old picture-gallery particularly she dilated 
with considerable knowledge on the different alliances 
of the Baden family. The whole of the castle is ex- 
tremely curious; but what remains of the habitable 
part is far from superb, though there is an air of old- 
fashioned dignity in the apartments which are fitted 
up, and often used as a Summer-residence by the 
Dowager Grand Duchess Stephanie. The view from 
them is magnificent ; but I doubt if all the beauty 
without could make me forget the fearful memorials 
within the walls. Her Highness was at home at the 
time of our visit—we therefore saw the whole suite ; 
and I almost marvelled at the strong nerves of the 
princess, as I contemplated her gloomy and remote 
bed-room. 

Having again reached the interior gate of the 
castle, our pretty guide stopped—‘“ And now you 
will see the dungeons?” said she, as if doubting 
my imtention. ‘“ Assuredly,” was our reply, “ Wait 
then,” said she, and left us for a few moments on 
the steps before the great door. Returning with a 
lantern and a large key, she pronounced the 
words “ Follow me,” in a tone of much comic so- 
lemnity: We did so, to an outer door in a tower 
which flanks the building, on her opening which, 
a handsome spiral stone stair-case, both ascend- 
ing and descending, became visible. She went down, 
and we followed, but I felt something very like 
disappointment at the unmysterious approach to 
chambers that I almost dreaded to behold. These 
stairs led to a large vaulted room, sufficiently lighted 
by grated windows placed high in the wall. “This,” 
said our guide, ‘‘ and the two chambers beyond, were 
formerly the retreat of the women in time of war.” 
The two other rooms were in the same style; being 
all vaulted, and looking very like a prison, from the 
strong iron bars which defended the windows. From 
these we passed into a chamber, containing the relics 
of a noble Roman swimming-bath: around it may 
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be traced the whole arrangement for the accommoda- 
tion of these luxurious bathers. The aperture by 
which the hot steam entered, is not far from the 
principal hot spring of Baden. Large stone reser- 
voirs are placed in an outer room, from whence cold 
water was conveyed to temper the heat of the spring, 
which was doubtless then, as now, of much too high 
a temperature for bathing. 

That the whole of this part of the structure is of 
Roman workmanship no one doubts; but of the 
dungeons to which they lead, different opinions are 
entertained. The one most generally received is, 
that the dungeons are of German construction; and 
of a date greatly anterior to that of the dwelling 
erected over them, having been probably constructed 
as an appendage to the castle above, with which they 
are connected by a subterranean passage. It is said 
that the first castle built on this spot (afterwards 
almost entirely destroyed by fire) was raised in the 
thirteenth century, and that it was inhabited, in times 
of peace, hy the Margrave; who ‘still preserved his 
more powerful stronghold at the Alt Schloss on the 
mountain; but it is perfectly evident, from the con- 
struction of the present building, that a part of it is of 
a date coéval with the use of these terrific caverns. 

Having reached another small vaulted room, beyond 
that in which the reservoirs are situated, our guide 
stopped, and told us we were here to take leave of 
the day-light, which a continuance of grated:windows 
had let in upon us, through all the chambers we had 
hitherto passed. She then sought and found several 
candles, which she placed in our hands; saying, that 
the passages we were about to enter were such as to 
render it highly dangerous to run any risk of being 
without a light. She then unlocked a small door, 
and descending two steps, we entered a narrow pas- 
sage, which terminated in a square vaulted room. 
The aspect of the passage, and still more the dismal 
horror of this vault, removed all fear that I should 
not find the dungeons terrible enough. It is quite 
impossible that stone walls can convey a feeling of 
more hopeless desolation. From this square room 
branched more than one opening ; but the utter dark- 
ness, and the irregularity of arrangement in the horrid 
cells they led to, prevented our being able to conceive 
any very correct idea of their relative position. 

On reaching the termination of one of these pas- 
sages, we were stopped by a door of stone a foot 
thick, hewn in one piece out of the granite rock. 
This door stood ajar, and our guide opened it by 
thrusting a thick stick into the aperture; and, using it 
as a lever, moved the heavy mass sufficiently to enable 
us to pass it. “This is the first prison,” said she; 
and paused Jong enough to let us see its dismal hor- 
rors. Utterly dark, and totally without ventilation, 
it struck damp and cold both to body and soul. 

“‘ This is the second,"’ she continued, as she passed 
through another massive door of rock, constructed 
in the same manner as the former ; and again a dismal 
vault opened before us. In this manner she led us 
into ten distinct dungeons: some of these are hewn out 
of the solid rock, as well as the passages which lead to 
them, and others are constructed of immense blocks 
of stone. 

After passing through several passages, we reached 
a chamber of larger dimensions, the aspect and 
atmosphere of which might have chilled a lion’s 
heart; our guide paused as she passed the threshold, 
and said, “ This is the examination chamber.’’ Many 
massive iron rings, fastened into the walls of this 
room, gave indications, sufficiently intelligible, of the 
mode in which the questionings were wont to be 
carried on there. 
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One of the openings that led from this frightful 
room terminated at a wall, along which another pas- 
sage rose at right angles. Exactly at the corner 
where the turn was made, the footing of solid earth 
or rock, that we had hitherto trod, was changed for 
a flooring of planks, which, if not quite loose, were yet 
so placed as to leave considerable interstices between 
them. She suffered us to pass over these, and when 
we had entered the doorway, that stood at right angles, 
she stopped, saying, “ Here! this is the oubliette ;” and 
pointed, as she spoke, to the planks we had passed. 

“ And what js the oubliette? was the natural 
question, though the untranslatable word had already 
conveyed the idea of eternal oblivion. 

She replied, “ When a prisoner was sentenced to 
be forgotten, he was made to pass from the judg- 
ment-hall through this door: these planks then sunk 
beneath him, and he was heard vf no more.” 

The thrilling feeling, made up of horror and curi- 
osity, which these words excited, induced us all to 
apply our candles to a dark space of half a foot wide, 
which yawned between the wall and the boards co- 
vering the abyss. 

“You are not the first I have seen,” said the girl, 
“who seemed as if they would gladly have borne 
those boards from under them, rather than not see 
the gulf below—but a little dog, they say, managed 
the matter better than any of you.” 

We eagerly inquired her meaning, and she told us 
of an accident that happened about thirty years ago. 
A gentleman, who came to see the dungeon, was 
followed by a favourite dog; the animal was small, 
and while sniffing about the aperture, contrived to 
squeeze himself through it, and fell with a fearful 
yell to the bottom. The gentleman had influence 
enough to obtain permission to seek for him. Work- 
men, carrying lights, were let down by ropes, and 
not only was the little dog restored alive to his mas- 
ter, but fragments of garments and of bones, and 
detached morsels of a wheel stuck full of knives, 
were found on the spot where he had fallen. 

After listening to this dark history of the pit, we 
followed the narrator to an iron door, of curious 
workmanship, which creaked most hideously upon its 
rusty hinges, as she opened it. “ This,” said she, 
was the hall of judgment, here the members of the 
secret tribunal assembled to examine the prisoners 
before their doom, and there is the entrance by which 
they came to it from the castle on the hill.” As she 
spoke she held up her light, to show us an opening 
high up in the wall, but which was closed by stones 
at the distance of a few feet. 

“Here are traces,” she continued, pointing to 
stones that projected at intervals from the walls, “ of 
the seats that were placed round for the judges.”’ 

“Has that passage ever been traced from one end 
of it to the other,” said I 

“ Oh yes, very often; but not of late years. Part 
of the roof fell, and it was thought dangerous, so it 
has been closed at both ends to prevent mischief.” 

We would have given much could we have obtained 
permission to enter this curious passage, but it might 
not be, and we turned to retrace our steps. Sud- 
denly, our young guide stopped in one of the pas- 
sages, which appeared connected with many of the 
chambers, and told us to look upwards. We did so, 
and at a great height above, perceived the light of 
heaven, faintly glimmering through an opening, 
about three feet square: this opening descended like 
a large chimney, to the spot where we stood, 

‘It was by this staircase,” said the girl, “ that all 
prisoners were brought into the dungeon; that light 
re from a chamber in the very top of the 
castle,’ a7 ; 
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“Can we not see it ?”’ said I. 

“ You would see nothing but an ordinary chamber,” 
she replied, appearing to evade the question; and 
then added, “ by this descent they were let down in 
a chair, which they were sure to sit in, as it was the 
only one in the room to which they were led.” 

It would be very idle to attempt giving any idea of 
the effect which these horrible memorials of unlimited 
and unlawful power produced. There had always 
appeared to me something shadowy and doubtful 
hanging about the traditions I had read of the secret 
tribunal, its frightful cruelties and its hidden strength : 
but here I was in the midst of its fearful recesses; 
and my senses bore such strong testimony to the 
truth of all that history and imagination had painted, 
that I almost felt as if present at the scenes, of which 
hitherto I had doubted the evidence; and our walk 
back to Baden was as silent as if we feared that the 
dreadful power, whose theatre we had just quitted, 
still stalked through its ancient territory, and might 
hear and punish whatever we might disrespectfully 
utter concerning it. 

[{ Abridged from Mrs. Troriorr’s Belgium.] 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
No. IX. 


I wisn to direct your attention to the curious and 
important subject of Hear. 

If I take a bit of any metal, and measure it very 
carefully, and then hold it in the flame of the lamp, 
or in the fire, I find that by so doing it becomes 
considerably larger than it was; it has expanded in 
all directions, but upon cooling it returns to its 
original size. 

I can prove this to you by a very simple contri- 
vance: here is a bit of copper-wire, about as thick 
as the stem of a tobacco-pipe, and I have filed it very 
smoothly all round at one end, so that it just slips 
into the pipe of this large key. The bit of wire is 
exactly six inches long, and you see that it exactly 
passes between these two stout brass pins, stuck into 
this piece of board. ; 

The pipe of the key is, therefore, a gauge of the 
diameter, and the pins on the board a gauge of the 
length of the wire. 

Now, by means of this pair of pliers, I will hold 
the wire in the flame of this spirit-lamp, moving it 
backwards and forwards, su that all parts may become 
equally heated. If I now try to thrust it into the 
pipe of the key, I find that it will not go into it; the 
metal-wire is therefore expanded, its diameter is in- 
creased: and if I now apply it to the two pins, I find 
that it will not pass between them; its length is also 
increased. 

But now I will plunge the hot wire into this jug of 
cold water; take it out, wipe it dry, and then try 
what will happen. Why you see that it slips into the 
pipe of the key, and also between the pins, as easily 
as it did at first before it was heated. 

I therefore infer from this very simple experiment, 
that the metal ezpands by heat, but that it contracts 
by cold. Now it will contract to its first size just as 
well if I let it cool very gradually; only, of course, 
it will take a much longer time. 

All the metals, and mixtures of metals, which you 
know of, will do the same thing. Here are wires of 
iron and of brass, the one a pure metal, and the other 
a mizture of two metals,—zinc and copper: they are 
exactly the same size as the copper-wire; and you 
will sce that if I heat them ina similar way, they 
expand in diameter and length, but return to their 
original size upon cooling, or depriving them of heat. 
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If I had wires of gold or silver, I could show you 
that the same thing would happen with them; and it 
will, also, with wires of tia or lead, only I cannot very 
readily use them, because they melt so very easily, 

Now, in the rough way in which I am obliged to 
make these experiments, you may perhaps think that 
the copper, the iron, and the brass, all expand to the 
same extent, as they all refuse to enter the gauges; 
but chemists who have very nice apparatus, find that 
the metals do not all expand alike, but that some do 
so much more readily, and to a much greater extent 
than others. 

Thus copper expands more than iron, and brass 
more than either of them, but I cannot pretend to 
show you that this is the case by any measurement 
that is at my command at present. I have, however, 
here a very simple contrivance, to show you that there 
is a remarkable difference between the expansion of 
brass and iron, when both are heated alike. It con- 
sists of a slip of brass and a slip of iron of the same 
size; that is, about eight inches long, three quarters 
of an inch wide, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick. 
I have got a workman to drill some holes through 
them, so as to put in rivets, and thus unite them 
firmly together, one on the other. ? 

Now, supposing both slips, or bars, expanded alike 
when heated alike, they would remain as true and 
straight as they now are; but I have told you that 
brass expands more, and more rapidly than iron, and 
therefore if I place this compound strip over the 
flame of the spirit-lamp, and heat it, letting the brass 
be uppermost, it will begin to expand very soon, 
Look! the strip is curving or bending upwards like 
an arch; because the expansion of the brass is 
quicker and greater than that of the iron which is 
bound to it by the rivets: if the two slips of metal 
were merely laid the one on the other, and heated, 
we should not. have this alteration of shape, because 
both would be at liberty to expand in their own 
proper degree; they would expand, that is, without 
changing their flat shapes, 

Now I will let the slips cool slowly, and you will 
find that as the brass expanded more quickly than the 
steel, so will it contract more quickly, and at length 
the slips go back to their original shape and size. 

The expansion of metals by heat is a fact of the 
greatest importance in many trades. Look, for 
instance, at the wheelwright, when he is about to fix 
the iron-tire on a carriage-wheel; the tire is made 
very much smaller than the felly of the wheel, and 
will by no means go on it, when cold; and in order 
to get it on, the wheelwright lays it on the ground, 
and makes a fire of shavings and wood all around, 
until the iron becomes red-hot, and in thus becoming 
red-hot, it expands very much, In this expanded 
state it is put on the felly, and easily slips over it 
now; and when placed in a proper manner, cold 
water is dashed all over it; the cold causes the iron 
to contract or return to its former size, and in so 
doing it draws and braces the wood-work of the wheel 
together, with a force far greater and more equal, than 
could be applied in any other method; and there the 
tire remains on the wheel, simply by its own contrac- 
tion. If you look at a carriage-wheel, you will find 
no bolts or screws to hold the tire on, because they 
are needless. What a vast force, then, must the iron 
contract with, thus to brace the stout wood-work, 
and retain its own place, during the many hundreds 
of miles that the wheel runs, when attached to a mail 
coach! Little do the passengers imagine that their 
safety depends upon such a simple philosophical 
principle. 

The mere changes in the heat of the weather are 
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constantly causing the expansion and contraction of 
all things on the surface of the earth, but more par- 
ticularly the metals, and this is a fact now very 
well-known to engineers. On a very hot Summer's 
day, you will find an iron gate stick so tightly, that 
you must pull very hard indeed to open it, on account 
of the heat of the sun having expanded the iron so 
much as to fit the gateway with great force ; but the 
gate will easily open at night, when the iron has 
cooled and contracted to its usual size. 

Nothing is more common than to see the plaster 
and stucco cracking off from the fronts of houses, 
and this is very often due to some iron bar or clamp 
put into the brickwork, and plastered over ; the heat 
of the sun getting through to the iron, expands it, 
and the consequence is, that it presses against the 
plaster, and causes it to give way; at night the bar 
contracts to its usual size, but the plaster cannot, or 
rather does not, follow the iron; next day, perhaps, 
the heat expands the bar again, and it again forces 
the plaster, and the crack is increased, and so on 
alternately expanding and contracting, until the plas- 
ter falls down. People very often wonder how it is 
that the plaster of their house-fronts gets full of 
cracks so soon; and it is very often referrible to the 
slow, small, yet strong contractions and expansions 
of some iron bar or clamp beneath it. 

Common fire-grates set in brickwork very soon 
become unsteady, and the plaster or mortar about 
them peels and cracks away, because the iron expands 
by the heat of the first fire put into the grate, and 
in expanding forces the brickwork away; when the 
fire is out, the grate contracts to its original size, but 
the brickwork remains where it has been thrust, and 
therefore you can judge how much the grate has 
expanded, by looking at the chink between it and the 
brickwork, from whence the mortar has fallen out. 

I have more to say on this subject on a future 
occasion. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, (Hippopotamus amphibius.) 


Tuis unwieldy animal, the Behemoth of the Scrip- 
tures, appears to be exclusively confined to the great 
rivers of Africa; it is sometimes called the river- 
horse, but it is difficult to conceive in what manner it 
can be fancied to bear the slightest resemblance to 
that elegant creature. There is but one existing 
species of this animal, but there is some reason to 
believe, that, in former times, no less than four 
(varieties at least) were known. The Hippopotamus 
is equal to the Rhinoceros in size, and, when irritated, 
quite as formidable an enemy; but unless placed in 
a situation rendering self-defence necessary, it is a 
quiet and harmless animal: so much so, that instances 
have been known of its being rendered tame enough 
to follow its owner. The chief injury inflicted by 
these huge creatures, when in the neighbourhood of 
cultivated fields, consists in the destruction of crops 
of grain and other substances, not only by devouring 
much provender, but trampling down and destroying 
considerably more, with their enormous feet. The 
principal food of the Hippopotami is grass, and 
herbs of various kinds, but they very readily devour 
the bark, roots, and branches of trees. During the 
day they remain on the marshy banks of the rivers 
they frequent, with the upper part of the head alone 
above the surface of the water. In former times, 
they were very numerous in Lower Egypt, but at 
present when they are seen, it is in the higher parts 
of the river, whither they have been driven by the 
progress of civilization. At Sennaar, according to 
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by the inhabitants in trenches, dug in the spots they 
usually pass in their nightly excursions. These 
trenches are slightly covered with reeds, to deceive 
the animals, who are frequently taken in the trap. 
The body of the Hippopotamus is of a dark brown 
colour, and entirely destitute of hair, with the ex- 
ception of a tuft of bristles at the extremity of the 
tail, and a few hairs on the lips and ears; the eyes 
are small, as well as the ears, but the nostrils are 
enormously large and prominent, and surrounded by 
folds of skin and cartilage, acting probably as a valve 
to prevent the entrance of the water. The animal is 
generally about ten or twelve feet in length when 
adult, and about four or five in height. 

In Egypt, the hide is made into whips, called 
korbadji. These whips are prepared at Sennaar, 
already mentioned. Immediately after being taken 
off, the skin is cut into narrow strips about five or 
six feet in length, gradually tapering to a point; sch 
strip is then rolled up so that the edges unite and 
form a pipe, in which state it is tied fast, and left to 
dry in the sun; in order to render these whips pli- 
able, they must be rubbed with butter or grease. At 
Shendy they are sold at the rate of twelve or sixteen 
for a Spanish dollar; in Egypt, where they are in 
general use, and’ the dread of every servant and 
peasant, they are worth from half a dollar to a dollar 
each. In colder climates, even in Syria, they become 
brittle, crack, and lose their elasticity. 

Burchel, the African traveller, who observed many 
of these animals in’ their native state, in Southern 
Africa, makes the following observations :— 

The monstrous size of even a small Hippopotamus, when 
lying on the ground, appears enormous. The hide, about 
an inch in thickness, is hardly flexible; the ribs are 
covered with a thick layer of fat, known to the Dutch 
colonists as a rarity, under the name of zeekoe-spec, or 
sea-cow pork. This can only be preserved ‘by: salting, as 
in attempting to dry it in the sun, in the same manner as 
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the other parts of the animal are usually treated, it melts 
away: the rest of the flesh consists entirely of lean. 


It is very seldom that the Hippopotamus is wounded 
in any other part but the head; but this does not 
happen from the impenetrable nature of the rest of 
the hide,—a reason which has often been assigned, 
and originally invented, like many other such tales, 
for the purpose of exciting wonder. The truth is, 
that as the Hippopotamus hardly ever quits the river 
except at night, and as by day it seldom ventures 
more than its head above the surface of the water, there 
is no other place left for the marksman; for no 
bullet, owing to its great rapidity, can penetrate that 
element in a direct line, when fired obliquely, but 
first rebounds, as it were, from the surface of it. 

The Hippopotamus, when rendered wary by the 
suspicion of approaching danger, raises out of the 
water only.its nostrils, eyes, and ears, which being all 
placed in the.same horizontal plane towards the top 
of the head, it may with probability be concluded 
that nature assigned them this position, with a view 
to ensure the safety of the animal, by enabling it to 
breathe, see, and hear, without exposing itself greatly, 
on which account it is not so easily shot as many 
other animals. Their great size is nothing in favour 
of the marksman, and unless he aim with as much 
precision as if it were but a hare, he fires in vain. 

The Hippopotamus was so well known to the 
ancients, that it is singular their description of its 
form and habits should be so inaccurate. Aristotle 
and Pliny describe it as having hoofs like an ox, a 
mane like a horse, a flat nose, and a tail like a hog 
That Pliny should have given so erroneous a descrip- 
tion is astonishing, as several of these animals had 
been exhibited at Rome. Scaurus, under his edile- 
ship, had five crocodiles and a Hippopotamus in a 
temporary lake, and Augustus produced one on the 
occasion of his triumph over Cleopatra, 
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